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to exhibit certain peculiarities characteristic of the Celts we know. Take, 
for example, Wales and Ireland : it is known that certain Irish tales did 
circulate in Wales ; again, mediaeval Welsh folk-stories exhibit considerable 
similarities to narratives which have been preserved in Irish books. Yet 
there is a considerable divergency between the Welsh and Irish literatures, 
and it would be difficult to define in words just what are the common 
qualities. But when we turn to the Gaul of Caesar's day, then we are 
almost without material for comparison ; it may well be a question whether 
we have a right to assume that a closer correspondence existed between 
the Gauls and the Irish of their time than between the same Gauls and 
their non-Celtic neighbors. More generally, it is possible to argue that 
the unifying elements are language and culture-contact, not race ; but these 
questions are at present involved in obscurity. 

W. W. Newell. 

The Elevation and Procession of the Ceri at Gubeio. An account of 
the ceremonies, together with some suggestions as to their origin, and 
an Appendix consisting of the Iguvine Lustration in English. By Her- 
bert M. Bower, M. A. (Publications of the Folk-Lore Society, xxxix.) 
London : David Nutt. 1897. Pp. x, 146. 

In the old Italian town of Gubbio, situated among the Central Apen- 
nines, is maintained, on the 15 th of May, the vigil of the patron saint, 
" Sant' Ubaldo," a picturesque ceremony, which is described and examined 
in this publication of the Folk-Lore Society. Locally the day is known as 
that of the " Ceri," or candles ; but the Ceri of Gubbio are not wax-lights, 
but pedestals on which are set the figures of the saints carried in proces- 
sion. These pedestals are wooden structures, nearly square in section, 
but showing a cylindrical form, and tapering at the ends, and divided in 
the middle so as to form upper and lower lobes. The saints honored are 
three in number : Ubaldo, a bishop of Gubbio, born toward the end of the 
eleventh century, San Giorgio, and Sant' Antonio. These are borne at a 
run, and in course of the rapid movement the Ceri are made to gyrate on 
their axes by a left-handed turn, or " withershins." After passing through 
the Piazza, the image of Ubaldo is taken to the monastery of the name, on 
a height above the town, where the image on the pedestal, and also the 
miraculous body of the saint, preserved in the monastery, become the ob- 
jects of worship ; the pedestals remain stored in the monastery, while the 
images are kept in the town. Illuminations follow, and a fair is held 
lasting for several days. The somewhat limited material offered by this 
ceremony is made the subject of a comparative discussion. The name 
Ceri was used also in Florence, where it was applied to revolving towers 
carried in procession at the festival of San Giovanni. Kindred also are 
gigantic " lilies " made to dance on the Piazza of Nola at the feast of St. 
Paulinus, of which an account is quoted from a work of Trede. Mr. 
Bower inclines to the opinion that the foundation of the custom must be 
sought in tree-worship, the Ceri representing vegetable forms not entirely 
transmuted into personal divinities. In 1444 were dug up near Gubbio 
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curious tables of bronze, perhaps of the Augustan period, which contained, 
in the Umbrian language, the acts of a corporation of twelve priests called 
the Attidian Brotherhood. The tables give minute directions for the per- 
formance of sacrifical rites with prayers, but without citation of the legends 
relating to the deities invoked. As the author points out, an interesting 
parallel may be drawn between the ancient and modern rituals ; but the 
resemblances disclosed are generic, and not especially relative to the feast 
at Gubbio. The ceremonies are exhibited by good illustrations. 

W. W. Newell. 



NOTES -ON PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

In an essay abounding in comparative material, under the title " Die 
kosmologischen und kosmogonischen Vorstellungen primitiver Volker " 
(Munchen, pp. 39, Sonderabdruck aus dem Corresp. Bl. der deutschen an- 
throp. Gesellschaft, 1897, No. 10), F. v. Adrian examines the cosmological 
and cosmogonic conceptions of primitive races. The writer observes that 
since myths have been examined from the psychologic point of view, these 
have been found to be, not metaphors or results of linguistic confusion, but 
veritable and literal expressions of a manner of representation founded in 
the nature of human intelligence. Occurring in every stage of culture, myths 
are especially original and abundant among the simpler peoples, whose life 
they entirely control. They are not to be regarded as products of uncon- 
trolled imagination, but as essays intended to satisfy the demand for causal 
explanation of the world, regarded as the result of voluntary acts of living 
beings, or natural objects which no boundaries separate from mankind. 
The cosmogonic and cosmologic ideas rest on the transfer to external 
nature of internal experiences opinions derived from experience ; their uni- 
formity involves a certain identity in the laws of primitive association. In 
examining cosmologic myths he remarks, what in the pages of this Journal 
has often been pointed out, the deficiencies in the record. The separation 
of heaven and earth is exhibited by examples from early races ; traces 
exist also in Greek literature. To simple folk, sun and moon are persons, 
who act as beings controlled by sexual and other impulses might be ex- 
pected to act. In South Australia, even to-day, natives ask the sun to 
stand still until some end is attained. The sun and moon, however, are 
often only objects. Representations of rain and storm are also examined. 
In East Africa, Khonds regard storms as quarrels of warriors. In this re- 
gard the ideas have abundant parallels in German mythology. Cosmogo- 
nies rest on the same guiding motives, the characteristic idea being that 
the world is " made " by men, beasts, or personified objects. Heroes of 
primitive peoples are also transformers. Here are found traces of human 
whims, as traces of art and malice are not wanting. Like character 
appears in the Melanesian creator, as described by Codrington. The 
explanation may be that the primal idea is, not to explain the final cause, 
but to present the product as the result of purely personal action. From 



